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THE INDIAN EEVOLT. 


CILVP'J'ER I. 


At a time -n-lien the eyes of all men are open to the glaring errors 
and imperfections in our Indian syslcm of government, which has 
resulted in such a revolt and mutiny as cannot be paralleled in his- 
tory, and when the columns of every ncwsjiapcr have teemed with 
suggestions and plans from many who, before the realizat ion of this 
fearful catastrophe, were content to repose in placid indillcrence and 
apathy, I feel impelled, in o/lering a few remarks for the consideration 
of those interested in the welfare of our fellow-conutiymen in India, 
to reproduce a few extracts from the cautions and warnings which, in 
1S52, when aU was peaceful and quiet, I ventured, at the cost of 
grave imputations of being an alarmist, to publish in an Address to 
the Proprietors of East India Stock. The subsequent alteration in 
the terms of the Company’s charter induced me to forego my design 
.of canvassing that body generally, but I printed and disti-ibutod no 
less than 400 copies, of which many wci-e circulated to persons in the 
highest positions, and filling the most important situations both in 
India and in England. The elaborate Address I had prepared com- 
menced as follows. Paragraph 1 : — 

“I beg to solicit yoiu' support in view to my election ns one of 
your Directors for the management of the affairs of the East India 
Company. 

“ It is proper that I should state to you the gi’Ounds of my appeal, 
and I have thought it also incumbent on me to explain generally the 
views and opinions I entertain in regard to the system and policj'- it 
is desirable to pursue in conducting so difiicult, so peculiar, and so 
vast a Government as that of the British Empire in the East.” 

At Paragraph 7, I observed that — 

“The stability and internal tranquillity of our vast Indian pos- 
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sessions require, in the chiefest degree, the constant vigilant atten- 
tion of the Governing Authorities, both in Europe and in Hindostan. 
Our extensive conquests since the commencement of the present 
century have perhaps enlarged our dominions to the utmost extent 
necessary or desirable ; but we may nevertheless find it impossible, 
consistently with safety and good policy, to arrest the tide of con- 
quest. On the East, on the 'West, and to the northward of us, still 
remain powerful, turbulent, and in some cases warlike and ambitious 
neighbours. As with Bhurtpore formerly, so probably will it be 
mth the kingdom of Nepal. A second war will some day be 
entered on to decide the final mastery, and our peaceful and fertile 
plains will witness the descent of an army of warlike and well- 
appointed Goorkahs, with possibly Thibet and China at their back.” 

After entering into various details, in which, among other matters, 
I enforced the necessity for “ confirming and consolidating o^ir siqyrc- 
mabg” and observed that “ to strengthen and secure our centre, and 
the long line of the Himalayan fi’ontier, should be now, and during 
the yeai’s of peace, the subject of grave consideration and deliberate 
and scientific arrangement,” I entered, at Paragraph 12, on the 
subject of the Native Troops. It runs as follows : — 

“No considerations can be more important than those connected 
with the discipline and welfare of the native forces in India, Within 
the last twenty years much has been done in each of the armies of 
the three Presidencies in view to improvement, and it is to be hoped 
wdth effect. But fanciful and mere theoretical changes, however wcU 
intended, prove often faUncious when practically applied ; and that 
some erroneous steps have been taken of late years, in regard lo 
the increase of pay and allowances to the Sepoys, can scarcely, I 
fear, admit of a doubt. To retrace our steps on such occasions is 
sometimes impracticable, oi’, at the least, dangerous and unsafe, and 
we can do nothing at the price of disaficction. Those who hold the 
reins of Government, whether at home or in India, should never he 
forgetful of the fact that our armies are composed of mercenaries, not 
of national troops ; and that when, in the course of event.s, they sliall 
become nationalized, it must necessarily be in oppo.«ition to foreign 
rule and domination. Our conquests, which have brought so many 
kingdoms and provinces under one form of Government, together 
■with our system of education and freedom of the j)ros.s,nre gradually 
nationalizing India. Eor the sake alike of the govenied and those 
who control them, it is desirable that the just and philnjithrojde 
views which have actuated our St.atcsmen in introducing these and 
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other measures of amelioration, should he slou'ly, eveu taidily, pio- 
gressive ; and if this, as I conscientiously holieve, is applicable to the 
great mass of the people, it assuredly, and in tenfold force, applies to 
the native troops of India in European employ.” 

And again, in the following paragraph : 

“ We have carried to the very verge of prudence a system which 
was and is admirable while kept within due hounds. W^c have been 
so successful that there is danger of our becoming too secure ; hut 
the tens of thousands which compose our armies in the East, arc 
simple mercenaries, opposed to us as much in faith, nation, and 
feeling, as in colour. We should he sedidously careful, therefore, 
to maintain a just equipoise, for our real strength does not consist in 
overwhelming bodies of mercenaries, — these may indeed one day con- 
stitute our chief weakness, — hut in the numbers, the valour, and the 
discipliue of our fellow-countrymen. These, and our European 
officers serving with the native troops, we should increase and foster 
as far as the means and finances of the State will admit, for on them 
we must depend when troubled and stormy times shall hereafter 
arise ; while we should be ever on the watch to avoid that false and 
specious system that in its result would convert useful and obedient 
auxiliaries into greedy, pampered, and overbearing Pretorians.” 

In the foregoing, I endeavoured earnestly to attract attention to 
the necessity for maintaining “a just equipoise ” between “the over- 
whelming bodies of mercenaries in our employ, and the European 
national troops;” and to enforce attention, I added: “It is not 
without a motive that I advert to these grave matters, for although 
no alarmist, I hold that it is fatal to slwnher on in a fancied security." 
It maybe asked by some intelligent reflective reader, But did this 
paper ever reach the eye of any one in authority, having power to 
inquire and move in such a business? My reply is. Yes, many; 
but I give one proof. I printed this paper at Simla, in the begin- 
ning of August, 1852. I sent a coj)y to Lord Dalhousie, then in 
Calcutta, and had some correspondence with him on the subject ; he 
uttered no word of dissent in reference to my estimate of the de- 
pendence to be placed upon the Sepoy troops ; but his own words 
will be a convincing proof that he thought them just, and that my 
becoming a Director of the Company would be productive of good. 
I am not aware that in making this use of them I infringe on any 
received etiquette ; I am not using them in order to attack his Lord- 
ship, hut to show that I did make known my opinions in the veiy 
highest quarter, and that if no inquiry or reform followed, I at least 
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may claim to lie exonerated from anj' charge of blindness or siipinc- 
ness. SpeaJcing lefore the event, I think it Tvill he allo^red that I cmdd 
scarcely have said more, for I was filling at that period a very im- 
portant situation, that of Adjutant-Gteneral of the Army in Bengal, 
and I was liable to he called upon hoth to explain and justify my 
opinions. Prom Lord Lalhousie’s communication, to which I have 
alluded, I extract as follows ; — 

“ Government House, 

“ 16th August, 1852. 

“ jHy dear Tucker, 

“ The intimation you give me of your views towards the 
Direction, does not take me quite hy surprise; and I shall he heartily 
glad to see them accomplished. 

“ I douht I can aid you with little heyond good wishes. "WHien I 
was appointed to this Government, I did not know one of the Court, 

except and Mr. . Besides these I can’t say I know any 

now, hut those who have been in the Chair. 

“ It does not seem to me that they will let yo\i start while you arc 
employed. But if they do, as whenever tliey do, I will most readily 

write to those whom I do know among them. asked me (-with 

the same object in view as you now propose to yourself) to write lo 
him if I thought well of him, and say I wished him success. I was 
not vain enough to suppose this would he of much use. He thought 
so, however, and if it was useful then, it will probably bo equally or 
more so now. If you should think so, I shall be truly glad to do it 
whenever you express the wish. Alw.ays yours sincerely, 

“ (Signed) DAiuronsir..” 

At Paragraphs 15 and IG of my Address, I ciitcrcd upon the slate 
of the Civil Government; that was a matter requiiing dclic.atc 
handling, for no persons .are more easily aroused than the Bengal 
Civil Service of the present day, when any hint is given that they 
do not appear to be altogether infiillible. Nevertheless I wrote as 
follows : — 

“ As regards the cml administration, there is still avowedly a wide 
field open for amelioration; much has been done, much remains to 
do. The state of trade and m.anufacture.s, tlio revemue, the cji- 
couragement and improvement of the agricultural system, the con- 
dition of the native press .and its tendencies, as at present ev- 
hibited, the construction of r.ailroads and other scientific works 
and discoveries which c.an be made applicable to the Bast, {'ach 
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and aU demand tlic most careful ntlcntmn-, and tUo fostmn;, au , 
guidance, and support of Government arc csscnlml to tlm no - 
being of tliese interests in India, and m many eases lo the innloiX 
development of tbe great resources of tlm country. 

“The state and efficiency of the civil courts, their adocjnncy to 
the ends in vie^ on their IntroducUon, also, require to he loohcd 
into with a jealous and precise scrutiny *, for on the purity and 
simplicity with which we administer la>v and justice to the natives 
of the country, the prolongation, stability, and popiihirlly of our 
rule will, in a great measure, ultimately depend. I feel constrained 
■to avow candidly that, in my opinion, great defects at present exist, 
and that the venality which is stated lo pervade our courts of huv 
is a theme of condemnation throughout the country, chiefly at- 
trihutahle, however, even among themselves, to native voimlitv and 
falsehood, and in a great degree also to the insnfficioncy of Euro- 
pean superintendence, a supervision which, I may observe, cannot 
judiciously he dispensed with until a higher moral sense and far 
greater integrity of thought and conduct shall characterize the 
natives, who are quick to observe, keenly apprehensive, and quite 
capable of distinguishing between those ad cajUandum acts which 
have merely a popular tendency, and those which emanate from a 
pure and true spirit of philanthropy. Those rare acts and judgments 
which stand the test of time, and which, often at first unpopular, 
confer nevertheless a just fame hereafter, are never lost upon thorn ; 
and European domination will therefore sustain no shock and lose 
no ground in the native mind, hy the pursuance of a firm, cautious, 
and circumspect system of government; on the contrary, onr rule 
will he raised greatly in their estimation hy observing that wo are 
not hastily carried away hy new systems and plausible theories, nor 
easily led into the adoption of unexpected, fanciful, and ill-digested 


measures. 


Now I will avow that I look upon the Indian Civil Service as 
composed generally of a most zealous and admirable body of men ; 
but I think, notwithstanding, that great defects exist in its constitu- 
tion, and that it has of late years much deteriorated: that it has 
become too exclusive, too much of a “ vested interest,” and so puffed 
up with self-complacency, in consequence, that it is almost impossible 
for the sentiments and opinions of an outsider to penetrate nithin 
he circle of its clique-like reseiwe. Like the unhappy native army 
It has been pampered, petted, and indulged, until it cannot stand the 
least control or opposition, and I am. greatly in error if the corre- 
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events lins forced upon us, lias been to jirotiuco an internal though 
almost an unconscious, pressure, but ■which must necessarily grcally 
increase; and the diflleult.ics atlendant on the Govcriunent of so vast 
a country "wnll bo increased with it, for wo cannot expect the nat ives 
of India to remain stationary. Our conquests are consolidating and 
becoming by degrees nationalized ; but it should bo remembered that 
dominion, equally nith “ glory,” may be likened to those circles in 
the water which never cense to enlarge themselves, “ till by broad 
spreading they disperse to nought!” In brief, our difRcultics and 
dangers augment ■with our greatness, and with every prostrate and 
conquered kingdom, we arc raising up a united internal force and 
pressure, which it will require all the wisdom and all the prescience 
our statesmen can bring to bear upon it, to regulate and control ; 
and it is therefore essential to the well-being and interests of our 
oivn country, no less than of India, that she should bo ruled and 
governed by those whose practical knowledge, observation, and expe- 
rience will guide them to correct views and sound policy.” 

Prom this document it will, I think, appear, that I was fully alive 
to the imperfections of both our civil and military system, and that I 
desired to draw attention to it, and to aid in reforming it. I have 
had little opportunity for either. The door is now practically closed 
to the East India Direction, except to such ns have interest inth the 
Minister, or are connected with influential and aristocratic families ; 
and, although in the situation I filled in India I did my iitmost to 
lessen the danger of our position, yet, ns it was then impossible, 
in the face of all received opinion, to dilate and insist upon the 
danger to be apprehended from mutiny and revolt among the Sepoys, 
I was able to eflect but little; what I did attempt I shall briefly 
advert to in another chapter. 

Meanwhile, in reference to what is stated at Page 4, of the “ erro- 
neous steps” taken to increase the pay and allowances of the Sepo^^^s, 
it appears desirable to give an idea to the home reader of what these 
steps sometimes were, to enable him to understand the peculiarly 
unwise nature of the system 'often adopted in dealing with these 
mercenaries : one instance ■wiU suffice. It may bo broadly stated, in 
round numbers, that the pay of the Sepoy amounts to seven rupees 
per mensem : with that sum he is required to feed and support him- 
self. Certain articles of military clothing are besides supplied to him 
from the State ; but for his food and clothing generally, and the sup- 
port of his family, when he has any, this is the sum which he ordi- 
narily receives. It is very ample ; as a general rule, he saves one-half 
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0 it, and often more, for so covetous and penurious are these high- 
cas e men, that thej -will often literallj half starve themselves 
to add to their savings ; and I have positively known the medical 
o cers of corps (than -whom no class of public servants in India are 
inore intelligent and meritorious) report men for thus denying them- 
selves a sufficiency of food, and -who, in consequence, had become so 
weak and emaciated as to be obliged to go into hospital ! 

A few years since, notwithstanding, it was thought desirable, for 
the sake apparently of mere change, for nothing really called for sucli 
a measure, to “ better the condition” of the Sepoy, and it was resolved 
on the part of G-overnment to increase their pay, and to add to it one 
rupee monthly, after sixteen years of service, and a second additional 
rupee after twenty years of service in the grade of private : these 
additions were to be called good-conduct pay, and could only he 
drawn for when the man’s conduct had been unexceptionable for a 
previous period of two years. The theory of this very impolitic and 
foolish -increase, which took annually a very large sum from tlie 
public exchequer, without being productive of the least correspond- 
ing good, was this: — it was contended by the advocates for the 
change, that by giving such increases of pay after sixteen and twenty 
years’ service, the Sepoy would be deprived of any just ground for 
feeling discontent if he were passed over for promotion to the non- 
commissioned ranks; these additions for “good conduct” would 
sufficiently compensate him, it was said, for the loss of promotion, 
and bis position would still remain an en-riahle one, while the addition 
was a proper reward for previous faithful service and good coTiduet. 

To these ad captaiidwn ai'guments the more practical reply was, Let- 
well alone. Do not teach your mercenaries to think that pay can he 
so easily raised and increased at the pleasure of any Governor or 
Commander-ia-Chief. To imbue with such an idea mercenary t rooj).‘i, 
is to court demands of a pecuniary description which no State could 
support, and is to introduce amongst us the instability and fluc- 
tuations so common among the troops of the native states ; when, 
moreover, there is no real occasion for it, and when, except in mere 
theory, its action will he found alike embarrassing and injurious. 
And so in my judgment it proved to bo ; for to refuse a Sepoy [>n)- 
motion-who was enjoying extra pay for being well conducted, involved, 
as was soon found, a practical contradiction. Scpoy.s so p.'i'^scd ov.-r 
were in the habit of inquiring, “ Why then did they rocoivcM'.vtni iiay, 
if they were not fit to he made corporals?” and the .specious nr;;u. 
-ments employed were of no avail to convince them that they .iid not 
sufier an injustice. 
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thefeoad fact! ttZ'suppZ'Tl MsT tho^XmlZZye 

mt req^^ my increase at aH, and fo rtom it was most nnwisa to 
give It eontmucs to receive the same, although the reasoning under 
wluch It was bestowed baa been found to be utterly fallacious. 


CHAPTER 11. 

It is not only our military system that has failed in India, but our 
whole ciTil, fiscal, and judicial policy requires to he remodelled. "We 
hare been weak and philanthropical. We have slio'mi ourselves as 
rulers entirely wanting in that stern vigour, foresight, and insight 
into the native mind and character, so essential to the maintenance 
of OUT supremacy. "We have been unwilling and reluctant to believe 
in that deep duplicitj* and consistent guile with which the Mahomcchn 
native of Hindostan, more especially, so well conceals his deep-roofed 
malignity and hatred. Row for a time the eyes of the British public 
are opened, and we should seize the golden opportunity, and amcju! 
our system. It is to that end I desire to contribute ray humble 
quota to the general information, for the question is now a national 
one. The will and voice of the people must now he consnifed, .and it 
is not by the Court of Directors, or even by the S/c volo, sic juhco of 
Lord Palmerston, that the future form of Indian Government wdi be 
decided. Indeed, if, as had nearly been the case, the indcci-rion ami 
delay of the Cabinet, and the seeming indifference (Usphycil io the 
fate of our struggling countiymen, in apparently so wilfully neglecting 
the means of ready transit through Egypt, bad led, as on \ oo 
much to be feared, to the total overtbi-ow of onr iiowrr m Bengal, it 
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is to be doubted if eteu tie patient endnrance of tbe public tvould 

have held the Ministry excused. . _ the 

To proceed mth the record of my o^vn official expenence . th ^ 

hesinLg of the year 1850 I became Adjutant-general of the arm) , 
anfsir Charles Napier, in nominating me to that responsible po , 
UTote as follows : — 

“From General Sir C. Napier, G.O.B., Commander-in-Chicf in 
India, to Lieutenant- Colonel Tucker, C.B., Adjutant- General of the 
Army, dated Simla, 27th April,- 1850. 

“ My dear Tucker, 

“ ITour situation as Deputy Adjutant-General, your abili- 
ties, and your good service in war, have made you Adjutant- General 
and you owe me no gratitude. I have only done justice to merit. 

“ I am, etc., 

“ (Signed) C. J. Napiek.” 

The note is characteristic. I insert it to show that it was nc 
through Directorial influence, or subserviency of any sort, that 
obtained the appointment. 1 was naturally earnest to dischai’ge ir 
duties efficiently, after such an opinion expressed by such a man, and 
worked hard and sedulously with him so long as he remained in Indi 
and I continued to receive letters from him even from that sick com 
whereon he not long after breathed away his noble but unquiet spin 
But I had no desire to be a partisan ; and when, therefore, I w 
invited by Lord Dalhousie to discuss military matters, I readily avail 
myself of the opportunity to prepare for his consideration various e 
borate memoranda, in the hope that some practical result would folio 
I submitted to his Lordship, among other papers, a memorandum ; 
garding the unsatisfactory state of the- Cavalry, regular and irregul 
and suggested various changes and amendments in the system, 
submitted a similar paper, of great length, relating to the state of i 
Artillery, and pointed out the great evils resulting from the pane 
of officers and insufficiency of men. At a subsequent period I i 
warded to his Lordship a document which I very carefully drew 
in which I insisted on the denuded state of the liifantry in regard 
officers, and offered for consideration a plan for the formation ( 
staff corps ; and in ti-eating of the state of the native army genera 
I advocated the abohtion of the grade of native commissioned offi< 
thn^t rank which, m the convulsion and revolt we have to deplore 

gratitude will for ever stand unrivalled in the annals of mild 
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revolt. Whai use his Lordship may have made of my suggestions 
I tare no means of judging; but for the Cavalry, nothing ivas done 
until, after an interval of trvo or three years, Government sent home 
to the Court of Directors a proposal to disband four, I think, of the 
regular Cavalry regiments, and to substitute for them tivo regiments 
of European Dragoons. That proposal came to head-quarters for the 
opinion of the Commander-in'Chief, I was called upon to give mine, 
and did so in a paper "which gave so much satisfaction to his Excel- 
lency, that he drew the particular attention of the Government to it, 
and it was sent home for the information of the Honourable Comt. 
The breaking out, however, of the Crimean war, put a stop to this 
plan, a circumstance greatly to be lamented. 

To the Artillery, after a long interval, a slight addition was made, 
and an additional officer or two was given to each regiment of the 
line ; but the arrangements were quite inadequate to meet the evil 
complained of, — the wholesale drain, that is, of officers from corps to 
fill civil and staff appointments, and under which system the most 
experienced officers were withdrawn from regiments, leaving for the 
discharge of regimental duties an altogether insufficient number. 

• But it is not to be supposed, that in advocating priratelj witl) the 
Governor- General changes and alterations, I thought I suflicioiUly 
performed my part. On the contrary, I pressed on the Commandcr- 
in-Chief, and by his authority on the Goveinment, nsjiic ad nauseam, 
the necessity for an increase to the Artillerj", etc. etc. ; and as oppor- 
tunity offered, I endeavoured to bring about important changes. I 
will give two instauees, both of them healing nearly on the present 
state of affairs. Many people in this country have been surprised to 
hear .of the admirable manner in which the mutineers hare worked 
their artillery ; the explanation, though scarcely credible, is as fol- 
lows: — Application had been made h}" the militaiy authoritie.«, and 
Government had sanctioned the instruction in the artillery gun exer- 
cise of 100 men in each regiment of Native Infantry, and accord- 
ingly ten per cent, of our Sepoys were so instructed ! I slial! not 
enter into any discussion on this strange fact — it speaks for itself; 
but I was so sensible of its fatuity, and of the danger likely to re.miH 
from it, that I took occasion to represent to the Cominancler-in-CliH'f 
the suicidal nature of the measure, and obtained from Sir jlhnni 
Gomm authority for submitting to Government a proposal quietly to 
stop the practice. In the letter I drafted to Government, T gm-c my 
reason for the recommendation in the plainest terms, and -‘■ lid, t ml 
in the event of any revolt or mutiny of the Sepoys, the l;nowlc( c.- 
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thus being acquired would only be an iueitement to tbeni to attempt 
to capture our ordnance. To this despatch a reply, briefly assenting, 
was received ; not one word of remark or inquiry was made. I had 
been prepared to give in extenso my reasons for thinking that the 
Bengal army was ready, on any sufdciently exciting cause or occa- 
sion, to turn upon us in revolt ; and the proof that I did entertain 
this opinion will be found in the letters I wrote in the Timies at the 
first opening of this sad' tragedy, in which I stood, I believe, almost 
alone in warning the public of what was to be expected. 

The second instance of a warning bearing on what has now come 
to pass, was in a recommendation I made to Sir William Gomm for 
permission to apply to Government to disarm all travellers on the 
great high-roads. I represented, in a letter addressed to the Military 
Secretary to Government, that the Sepoys all had private arms in 
their possession, and that it was most desirable to deprive them of. 
these weapons ; that the Commander-in-Chief was prepared to do so ; 
but as it was urged, that to deprive them of these means of defence, 
while proceeding on furlough to their homes, was to expose them 
both going and returning, and while there, to be murdered and 
robbed by the armed commrmity and by travellers, for the sake of 
the savings they were known to carry with them from their regi- 
ments, he was anxious that the system of going about the country 
armed should be first put a stop to. To this proposal an almost scorn- 
ful and derisive reply was received, and it was asked by the Military 
Secretary whether the Commander-in-Ohief really meant to recom- 
mend to Government such an impracticable plan as that of disarming 
the whole population of the Upper Provinces. Now, there was nothing 
at aU impracticable in the matter. Sir John Lawrence had done the 
same thing in the Punjaub, and we now know of what signal benefit 
such a procedure would have been ; but the Governor- General was 
sick, and, it was said, splenetic, and there was a most pernicious and 
adverse influence at work in the Military Secretariate. I do"not pre- 
tend to quote the actual words of the despatches in those two cases 
but they were precisely to the etfect I have described, and will be 
found on record in the Military Departments in Bengal. 

It may be remarked, To what end write of past errors of Govern- 
ment,^ which can now in their narration be inoperative for good ? 
To this I would reply, that not only may good be educed in the fu- 
ture, hy showing the errors we have fallen into, but the wilfulness' 
too often displayed by governors, secretaries, and others, in combat 
ing .ludicious measures merely because they were personaUy opposed 
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It. sagg’e.sied item, cmght re he held up io ^ust coudeum?- 

nonj^and I irlH cuBdude tH? pari, of lur salpeot hr mx instance, 
saoTriBg ^exsctlj io.» raci feelings mar operate to the detriment of 

xae public serrica. I tras mndi stmdr, Trlien I first succeeded to 
die 



oiaer 

to me, Bctli priratdr and pnblidr, for advice as to liow theV bad 
best act in sucb and snob eniergendes. I found that to relr on 
themselves ms the exception— that almost- all seemed to uish to 
lean on auihonlj' before committing themselves to action — in a word, 
a great- cugbsar prevented their acting on their oirn judsnient : 
Oamtajj* mu.-? f-ls- ifrou-f of rc^sponsihilif^i, prodnced chieflv hv the 
" ^tigging'' svstem of the Grovemment. I set mvself to work to coni' 
bat this gvstsm. i wrote in the most Sdendlv spirit numerous letters, 
khowmg bow badlj snch a svstem ninst necessmilv work ; pointed out 
the purpose for which men were pbeed in these important .and Incra- 
tire posts: and deprecated the reference of everv petty detail for the 
ophnioa. of the Adintant-Goneral. and mote broadly the 5V*stcm of 
eentralmation. which ha-d sprung up. I had reason to suppose that 
my euorts, during the six years I was Adjutant- General, were pro- 
ductive of much good; but tbere was a higber infiuenee than that of 
the Army Hea.d-Quarrers at work, an authority imder which the r.s- 
five Articles of 'War, with all its faults and errors, had been preparel ; 

I ahnde to the AGIihiry Seeretair to the Geremment, who had pre- 
viously served all has life in the department of the Judge- Advoeite: 
a department admirably calculated for generating a quihbler whom 
that turn of mind existed, bat extremely ill c.alcul.ated for the tram- 
ing of a Secretary to the Supreme GoveTument. who should be one 
able and wSHug to take a broad, general view, free from the pe1‘y 
bias which, as Sir Charles bTapier used justly to observe, t.ar too ire- 
Queutlv characterires the class of militair lawyers: but we have in? 
ouhrion of this great soldier, in bis life, by Sir W- Xapier, or t:;e 
amount- of merit- to be discovered in the n'-icparu Chief of the Judge- 
AdTueate's Department. To proceed; one striking re.i?on for the 
laxitv- in uoint of discipline which too often c,illea for censure, .ap* 
neared to me to rest- with the Government, — ^the appointing, n-'inuy- 
to isportauT commands, of worn-out and incaprhlc ofuccr.', 
on aceouuT of their seniorily. Soon .after I became 
ral. I wrote, with the approwil of the Cemmandcr-ir.-Ch'h'h a very 
stroB-r .and earnest desp.atch. pointing our the evil.', cud surcestr^C 
the rmnedv. Pee then Secremry to O-ow-rnment. Colonel .1- Sta'-ir. 
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he Avarmly 


was a man of vigorons understanding and sound sense 5 • 

Kconded the proposal, and lord Dalhousie ‘j 

of praise and approbation. Vacancies existed on the Dmsional 
Brigade staff, and at once some half-a-dozen incapahles were 
aside : and the Commander-in-Chief, thus secure, as he imagiM , o 
of the Indian Government, nominated junior ofiicers, 


the support 

3q^uai "CO tne punuiiuau^c^ vx - 

But the affair did not thus terminate ; Colonel Stuart feU. sick, and 


tiltJ JLliUlaJJ. ^ 

considered more equal to the performance of such responsible duties. 

. j ^ n_i C!4-i-»n'M+- -Poll cmlr n.nn 


was succeeded, though he was known earnestly to deprecate such an 
appointment, hy the present Military Secretary ; and at an interval 
of some two years, the Commander-in-Chief was called upon by this 
officer, in the name of the Government, to state more specifically 
the reasons for passing over one of these worn-out, used-up old 
Generals, a man who, in his best days, had been notoriously inefd- 
cient. The Commander-in-Chief observed, in commenting on this 
unexpected commimication, that he did not know personally any of 
the officers who had been superseded ; that he was obliged to depend 
in such matters on the confidential report and explanations of the 
Adjutant- General, who was responsible for the fidelity of his repre- 
sentations ; but that it was altogether too much to expect of that 
functionary to give, in detail, each and every item constituting, inap- 
titude and incapacity on the part of those superseded, for public 
report to Government, and conijm^iication, when solicited, to the ag- 
grieved parties concerned; and that, finally, the letter from the Mili- 
tary Secretary under comment appeared to be strangely at variance 
with that from his predecessor on the same subject. . Ultimately the 
supreme Government gave way, and no such explanation as had been 
required was furnished ! 

I have little to say in this place of the details of the measures of 
reform and change which the state of the native troops and the 
general disorganization prevalent everywhere in Bengal, so loudly 
demands. “ Indophilus” and others have written nearly all that can be 
said of practical use in way of suggestion ; and to re-echo and repeat 
what IS now so^ generally seen and felt, would be merely pedantic 
and useless ; I will therefore offer only a brief outline of the princinal 
eb.'.ngcs I ™„ia advocate. TUoao changoc, to bo of uoo, must be 
lost caiefully and dispassionately considered; and it is to be 
mped tl.„t, iu tbo alteration, aud revision wMcb will tafe nil 
11.0 bravo and devoted Indian officer, n-ho are now Keroicallv 
.pboldmg the empire, without one word of despondency, far Iras 
»f despaw. „11 not be made to bear the onus of to 
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the felfa of a vicious system oyer vyhicl, tliey had ao ecairol or 
for the HmdDesB, fatuity, and utter want of prescience yhich 

iDisswn, of those in authorily,. The officers of the BeB<faI army 
uniyiselj shipped for the East at the immature age of sirfeen 
are a wondeiful hodj, considering the difficulties irith yhich they 
hare to. contend. It is true they cannot perhaps di-ess, on their 
reto to their native eoTmtry, Hke the more finished loungers 
of Eepnt Street and the Clubs, they are not so graceful and re- 
fined m a drawing-room, —they were exiled ere they could attain 
to that style of seeming superiority; but for all real, manly feeling 
and acquirements they have, as a bod}'', few superiors. Those 
acquirements have been diverted by the Government into improper 
and unprofessional channels, to the great loss and detriment of the 
military service ; but for that t/iejf are not the responsible jiartics. 

Of the army before Delhi, Semj Tombs, for daring gallantry, 
manly and professional readiness, could not be surpassed in all 
Europe. Nor in all the ranks of the British army here, at home, will 
a more accomplished, talented, or more thoroughly instructed staff- 
officer be found than is to be met with in the person of C.a2)tain 
Henry Herman. Of Brigadier- General Hicholson, who shall speak 
in terms of adequate praise? To the firmness, courage, and judg- 
ment of this officer, and to that equally brave and unhesitating man, 

Sir John Lawrence, we owe our very existence in the North-west. 
Major Edwin Johnson, Adjutant-General of the Artillery, in the 
field is an officer who, for calm excellent judgment and great official 
aptitude, cannot be surpassed. And from among those sacrificed to 
the inefficiency of oui’ system, bow many names of gallant and able 
men appear. Let me pay a brief tribute, in adverting to the fate 
of some few— men who were honoured and respected by all. 

Colonel J. Einnis fell devotedly at the Meerut outbreak.^ He had 
written to me while bis regiment was marebing to that station ; and, 
with his usual sagacity, obsenud, that « some ve^' strange feeling 
bad come over the Sepoys,” that “ something was brooffing Tha 
mystery was soon to be solved ; and so fell one of mj' earliest Indi.m 

“tenant-Ootoel Tudor Tucker, of the C.ralry, ”^’*5 
for eigM days worked day and uigM ao '' f “'J;"',!:,!. 
that zeal and earnestness for which ‘ ';;„a not 

He waa as gentle aud amieWe as I.0 wa^ re aud d o 
a man in India fell more generally Mo'ed. 
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toured, a tW* to died rfle yet fte « « to eC ^ 

„«cer» at Tutedgte t,ae ’ 

rfe .Ed &may. endiEg iu OToltmg mwe. “ 

Of tliat eallant, able, and most talented offieer, M 3 

Hayes, MiHtaxy Secretary in Oude ; tCeTrLihr 

of 4e Sappers -, of Artlmr Gibbings and dobn Smith, of tlie • 

Cavalry, of Herbert Gardner, Stuart Beatson, Lieutenant-Colon 
Philip Goldney; Lieutenant Hoberb Stuffft, Adjutant of Otli 
native Infantry Major Banks, \rho feU m the performance of ns 
arduous duties at Lncknoiv-, and many other dear friends, it . 

need simply he said, that they fell in the execution of tliciv duty, 
victims to the incautious policy of rulers too iveakly secure in 
their ideal empire of opiuion, and too fully persuaded of their jier- 
sonal uiviolahility — of that “divinity” supposed to “hedge the 
persons of the present race of Indian civilians in. high office to take 
the commonest precautions the trust delegated to them demanded, 
even when it was notorious that Mahomedan and otlier conspirators 
had for years been preaching a crusade against ns, and the native 
press teemed with articles only too well calculated to produce dis- 
affection and revolt. The English world will not fail to notice the 
heroic struggle made everywhere, and in the face of all difficulties, by 
the general body of officers, Queen’s and Company’s — all alike con- 
fident in the final result, even when most pressed upon and ont- 
nnmhered ; and we may be justly proud of bearing and conduct which 
has so gloriously upheld the national character. 

If here and there imbecility or cowardice have been productive of 
great evils, as at Jullendur, Meerut, Dinapore, Allahabad, even at 
Calcutta, where at least a sense of duty should have assumed the 
appearance of fomness,— it has been owing to that system under 
which mere negative merit, when backed by seniority, has been con- ' 
sidered to possess a claim to fill situations of responsibility and im- 
portance. Hnder this system, which has been common to the Horse 
uards equally with the Indian Government, old and in&m officers 
ave been appomted to commands, to discharge the duties of which 
thej were physically mcapable ; iu a revolt such men were helpless 
1 nco le Dinapore affair, for .which however the Government is 
Hy-ca? party to blame. Iu Calcutta, -and one cannot record ifbul 
^vlth a feeling of shame,-at the very time when firmness col ' A 
»good example were most required it is a •’ 

positive fact, that on the night of the 9 th nf H I "" 

called “ fright night ” t. x 1 aionth, now popularly 

nght night, one member at least of the Supreme Council 

B 2 
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.eat bis wife, for safety, on board a vessel in tbe river, while the ^-li. 
tarj SecretaiT to the Supreme &overmnent took his, under a similar 
p ea, into * ovt Wimarn. The' scene of panic that would neecssarilr 
ensue w en the principal officers of Grovemment set such a wretched 
example, may weU be imagined ; the only wonder is. that the nnHre 
population were not incited by it to rise in revolt and insurrecHon : 
and if, seeing the causeless panic, they had done so, to whom but to 
these men could we impute tbe loss of the capital ? It mav be said, 
that it is easy to coudemn others for want of firmness,— that if our- 
selves so circumstanced we might equally fail. Tliat is true, in a 
general way, but we are to recollect that these persons are paid 
extravagantly for the efficient performance of their duties. The 
Councillor, whose timidity — ^tbe lililitary Secretary, whose “ moral 
, courage'’ induced him, at all hazards, to secure the safetv of hi.? 
'‘better half,” receive, tbe former £10,000, the latter about £5,000 
per annum of the public money. Surely, for such sums we ought 
to be able to ensure, at least, the respectable discharge of the duties 
entrusted to them ? I may make such observations with the more 
confidence, because I never myself, while in office, shrank from in- 
curring responsibility. On one occasion, even in a time of peace, 1 
thought it my duty to point out to the Commandcr-in-Chicf the 
inability, from age and other causes, of no less than three Brigadiers 
to perform their duties efficiently, and they were removed in conse- 
quence of such report from the command of their respective districts. 
On another occasion, I recommended the summary removal of an 


officer from the command of a station, who had demurred to obey 
the orders of His Excellency. And yet, with all these c.vampic.s no 
one, it seems, conid be found to incur the responsibility of rcmoiing 
or ^spending, at a most critical time, the officer commanding the 
Hinapore Di^ion, when it should have been clear to any ordinaiy 
capacity, that the most sad results must almost necessarily ensue 
from his reluctance to disarm the native regiments there. A t such a 
time energy and earnestness at the seat of Goicmmcnt vere impe 
ratirelf called for; and that the disasters in the Dinaporc Dinsion 
are inlputahle to the want of these qualities in those in supreme 
authority in Calcutta there can be no sort of doubt. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It has often been asked, mat are the precise canses ^kick l^vc led 

to to detestakle display of tke w-st • 

Has love of country, or religions zeal and igo ■ ) , 

tion of aforeign yoke, incited tke native army to tins rei^? io fkl^ 

I wonld reply! that fifty causes kave comkined to generate snspicioii 
and jealousy and a general inimical feeling; knt love of connliv 
or patriotism kave no place in tke catalogue. Our unkapp) conn i s 
men kave keen, in my deliberate opinion, tke victims ckicfiy ol Ike 
supine, unstatesmanlike, and weak, skallow suesvs and proceedings 
of our rulers. It is painful to animadvert on tke acts of men ss e 
kave known and personally liked ; and in speakkig of Lord Halkoiisie s 
administration I kave no wisk to say one word in unncccssni} dis- 
paragement; knt tke truth is, that tke rule of tkis nobleman kas 
keen most unduly estoked and over-estimated. He was young and 
of high birth, and tke proieye and personal favourite of tke Duke of 
Wellington, and he brought ivitk him to India a reputation for 
quickness and akility scarcely exaggerated ; but be bad not Ike ge- 
nius of tke Marquis Wellesley, and bis admirers (for he bad many 
in India) were simply mistaken when they supposed kirn to possess 
a mind so gifted. 

Tkis is not the place to enter upon a general review of kis Lord- 
skip’s policy and acts, hut I may observe,' that muck was no doubt 
■ eftected ky kirn worthy of praise and coiuinendatiou, although, as a 
whole, kis conceptions appear to kave keen destitute of originality. 
His tkii’st for “ annexation” kecame a positive disease, and lie was 
clearly not alive to tke utter insecurity of our position, aud was 
cmitent, apparently, to kelieve with the herd, that the danger was 
distant, and tke ultimate struggle for supremacy not to be' looked 
or in our day; he seems to have shared, in fact, in that common 

01 else vant the courage to look it steadily and manfully in tke fL 
e annexation of Oude was one of tke last important acts of kis 
Gjonimont; that is a well-vexed question, and one on ntol ex 
cclleiit reasons may be adduced on both sides H E n ^ 

^knt tkis act was urged on Lord Halhousl f V 

that raav he mv n from home; however' 
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to tee been mpohho, for no one, save a mere partisan can now 
beartate to letee that this act of annexation, more'perhaps than anr 
other single cause, gave scope and enlarged compass to the : 
raging. That act cemented into — * ’ 


i revolt now 

’ “ Ta.' /. Tw- 7“" — inimical whole the hlohamedan 

population of Upper India : after that act there was no Mier demur • 

_ prince and nobleman and peasant were aU of one mind, -to compass,’ 
a possible, our entire overthrow and extirpation! And now let us 
inquire how,- after this boasted bloodless annexation, the noble Lord 
proceeded in that business. Ti-ue, his unexpected occupation of 
the country was bloodless, that of course necessarily followed ; when 
_ there was no preparation against, or anticipation of danger, there 
would be no immediate struggle. A wise statesman would have seen 
this, and would, even if he thought himself secure for the time, have 
proceeded to, render “assurance doubly sure.” The reverse of this 
happened j to the already overwhehning native troops of India, his 
Lordship added other yet more dangerous additions, in the shape of 
Oude levies, and it nowhere appears that consequent on this occujia- 
tion he added a single European soldier to our military establish- 
ment! The just equipoise so absolutely essential to maintain our 
supremacy was forgotten, or only so weakly enforced as to ho either 
overlooked or indefinitely postponed! Eurtlier words on this subject 
were useless. The revolt, the mutiny, gradually and slowly com- 
menced; how it was met it is sad and humiliating to detail. The 
Commander-in-Chief did nothing ; European regiments near at hand 
in the Himalayas were not called to the plains, whore their presence 
would have overawed the disaffected ; not a European ’soldier was 
sent to secure the safety of our depots and magazines ; Delhi, Ca\ni- 
pore, and Allahabad were unregarded ; General Anson finally betook 
himself to 'Simla! The Government was nearly as supine; in tho 
beginning, the grave nature of the impending struggle witli tlio 
Sepoys was ignored, and most valuable time was lost. If in tlie 
beginning the unmistakable magnitude of tho danger had been 
bravely faced, much might have been done, and the Govornmeiit 
here at home must have acted with decision and promptitude. 
Troops would at once have been sent, and by the nearest route; 
and the blood of hundreds of brave men and helpless women and 
children would have been saved. But in reference io iho conM 
of the Bengal authorities, I shall content mpo f j’ 

from the ‘Historical Narrative’ of the mulmyth.) descr.pf.ou lun 

given of the capacity and proceedings of the hW.t.iry bccrc ..r 
the “ Supreme Government of India ! 
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iiiff tbe quirks and quiboies ot the law. . ■ n _„„-m,pafion • 

liaWy skallow, be was unable to take a broad view^ ^ > 

tail he e-ouia argue for hours, and exhaust all his mgennity “ ‘ 

bating some petty detaa. men Sir Charles Napier asamed the 
comnLid of the Indian Arinj, Colonel Birch TO Judge-Advocat . 
lie TO rather afraid of Sir Charles’s doirnilght charaetra, and at 
tlioir first interview exerted all bis powers to please him. o 
atnouht of special pleading, however, would go down with tbe great 
Conqueror of SeVnde. 

“ Sir Cliarles’s bad opinion was, however, of this service to Colonel 
Birch, that it obtained for him Lord Dalhousie’s patronage. That 
nobleman, eager to show his spite towards Sir 0. Napier, took the 
cqiporUmity of the first vacancy, to appoint Colonel Birch Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Military Department; thus 
placing him, do facto, at the head of the army in India — giving him 
n jiG-sition, indeed, exactly analogous to that of the Minister of "War 
in IVance. 

“ A worse appointment could not have been made. Colonel Birch 
was essentially a ,sycophant, always ready to give up his own opinion, 
if by so doing he could curry favour with his superior. He had tried 
ibis plan with Sir C. Napier, but Sir Charles fouud him out, and 
not only felt, but showed, contempt towards him in consequence ; he 
found it. an easier task to ingratiate himself witli Lord Dalhousie 
and Ills sncccssor. 

“ But be was also au ignoramus. He knew nothing of the Bengal 
Army, :^lauy years had elapsed since he had even spoken to a Sepoy. 
Ho was ignorant of the composition of the army, as well as of its 
; wbihi his prewus training had so unfitted him for his post 

!m he could not even write an order without making it nnintel’ 
lunble by excessive quibbling.” ^ -umutei- 

S.. n,»A for this fuucUonary’s chnracterktios, hut that is not all’. 

. U. vccommendation: if he was narrow -rntr.;! ;i' j 

f""/ ipAcWs ttougUsfaolyaud 

' Hh-v Imied, could not help rcsnectinc him ' 

..... a marts 1„S collcaguo iu tho military department ■’ 

■V-. , «». „ll„,g,., aimhcn of TO Colonel Birch ! 
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■ .Again, the fol]o^Ymg, we are told, were his acts- and his info, 
cements qmte prepare one for the detail ’ 

face of these prejudices, of the order to respect them 

' vfol f which must result from their 

violation, no sooner had the Government of India resolved to intro- 
duce the Enfield rifle partially into the Indian army, than the Secre- 
tary to Government deliberately issued an order which, hv riolatiim 
the caste of the Hindoo, was alone sufficient to bring about a rerolh 
Ihe Enfield rifle required a particular species of cartridge, and this 
cartridge, in England, was greased with lard made from the fat either 
of the hog or the ox. Without reflecting, or, if reflecting, ignoring 
the consequences of his act, Colonel Birch ordered that the cartridges 
for use in India should be made up similarly to the cartridges in uso 
in England, and should be used by the native troops ; that is to say, 
that Hindoo Sepoys should handle cartridges besmeared with the flit 
of their sacred animal, the cow. The knowledge of this fact was 
conveyed to the Hindoos in the most casual manner. These car- 
tridges had been made up by Lascars~men of an inferior caste. It 
happened that one day a Lascar requested a Brahmin Sepoy to give 
liim a drink of water from his lotah, or brass pot. The Sepoy refused, 
on the plea of his superior caste, and that the lotah would he defiled 
by the touch of the Lascar. The Lascar in reply taunted liim for 
talking of defilement, when he every day touched cartridges be- 
smeared with cows’ fat. The Hindoo, borror-striclcen, nisbcd to bis 
comrades and told them the story ; they inquired, and found it was 
true to the letter. Indignant, believing themselves deceived by flic 
Government, they wrote an account to their comrades tliroughont 
India. Erom that moment the -work of the agents of the King of 
Oude was easy. 

“Eor a man occupying the position of Militaiy Secrotarj’ to tiie 
Government of India to make so gross a blunder, was unp.ardonablc. 
Equally so, that, when the mistake was discovered, no di.=avowal was 
made by Government for four months, and then only in consequence 
of the outbreak at Meerut! WeU aware that the idea had taken 
possession of the Sepoys’ minds, Colonel Birch made no attempt (o 

L :i. l-in l-n+IITTinf.imi f-llflt tllO lllflUllfHCt UH* 01 


possessiujl ouc o 

counteract it, gave no intimation that the manufact 
cartridges had been stopped. He calmly surveyed the imse 
acts had caused, and did-nothing. Tefc this man whose him 
incapacity caused the revolt, is stifi Secretary to tlie Cow 

India in the Military Department!” o Tnleutt a officials 

Mr uao discs omucs ! might almost be smd of the Calcutta 


iiief fii's 
bliindenng 
■nt of 
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actin'^ in tMs sad and disasteons crisis, tliough in 
tlie civil secretaries sliould lie excepted, and pcrluips (unu i.d L( . 
Thecivilianswere necessarily ignorant of just military consuloru urns, 
„ted .vith tire mutiny. Md it n-ould He ho >■ o 

condemn Lord Canning-, he, no donht, has done his 
had not been long enough in India to acquire reliable hnonledgc .uid 
information; he was dependent, therefore, on the jndginen am 
counsels of those who surrounded him. That they were nlloge her 
unequal to the crisis, few will deny. It is true, that after the revolt 
was Ml-hlown, troops were sent for to Ceylon, regue, China, and 
other places, hut time had been sadly wasted, and when, as I have 
before remarked, officers of experience were writing to me from 
the very seat of Government that we had now “ onlt/ io Jiqht for 
it," the Government was busy in ignoring the magnitude of the 
revolt, and in endeavom-ing to induce the belief that the oxcile- 
ment and danger was subsiding ! 

Again, long after the whole country was everj’whcrc in open revolt 
or commotion; when scarcely a regular regimout was left ; when, to 
the shallowest intellect, all reliance on thelsative Infantry was shown 
to he simple delusion, what was the conduct of the Government ? A t. 
Dinapore, a station only two days’ post from Calcutta, where an 
infatuated old General between seventy and seventj'-fvvc years of age 
commanded, three native regiments were suffered to retain their 
arms. The General is to he tried, we hear, by court-martial. I'o 
what end? He had been a brave and able officer, and had the 
Government done its duty, his career would prob.ahly have ended in 
honour as it began. To trust the safety of Bengal at such a time to 
the discretion of an old worn-out man, whose sympathies natur.allY 
were with the troops he had served with for half a century, was 
unwise to a degree. He ought to have been ordered pei'cmptorUy to 
disarm the native regiments ; the Military Secretary to Government 
should so have counselled the Governor- General; and if General 
Lloyd had demurred or hesitated, instant supersession should have 
followed. But mere omission was not the only fault of the autlio- 
rffies. The Calcutta community saw the imminent danger, and peti- 
Loned Lord Canning to avert it, by disarming the Dinapore Brigade. 

veu this solicitation, it seems, was unattended to, for official inca- 
pacity does not readily give ear to even the wisest counsel. The 
ana l f “““‘ion is "eU Imown to tlie British puhlio, 

the B 1 4 “nr‘ S'”™* ““j” Vincent 

mota more fatal consequences «uld have 
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of tho Co^ for many years, and 1 feel every disposition to speak of 
em m terms of respect. Nevertheless, I am constrained to stotc 
broadly my opmmn that the delegated rale of the Directors is no 
longer beneloral to the State, its day for nsefolness has apparently 
passed away ; it no longer commands any real authorify ; its influ- 
ence, from whatever cause, is weak, and its component parts do not 
present to the public view those elements of strength aud wisdom 
adequate to the government of a mighty empire. In India, it is no 
longer regarded with respect or deference ; even its old traditionary 
virtues are ignored; and when a Grovermnent has once ceased to 
command the confidence of the governed, the sooner it is made to 
give way, the better for all concerned. The Court lias struggled on 
of late years in a sort of hand-to-mouth existence ; and there can ho 
little doubt that its speedy dissolution will follow on the rc-cstahlish- 
ment of peace. This recent revolt must show clearly to the blindest 
vision the hollowness of that boasted system the Company and its Go- 
vernors-Q-eneral have so long pursued. The temerity of that system ; its 
anomalies and inconsistencies; its weak millc-and -water philanthropy, 
through which the natives have lost all salutary fear and nwc of us ; 
its incapacity or disinclination to protect its Eui’opean servants when 
arhitrai^y ill-treated and injured by the Indian authorities, \vill all 
form the subject doubtless of prolonged and grave inquiiy. I will 
only here suggest one cause of its failure, and point to a single in- 
stance in elucidation. It appears, then, that the Court of Directors 
is composed generally of men too old or too long absent from Indiii 
to be able to work effectively in its government, and too pcdanticnllr 
wedded in many cases to old opinions and ideas, forgetful that Iiuli.n 
has moved onwards, and is no longer the precise India of twenty-five 
or thii-ty years since, when, for the most part, those gentlemen lofi 
the country. We have, for instance, a distinguished member of the 
Court writing in the ‘Times,’ that, hut for the trials of certain dis- 
affected troopers at Meerut, the Bengal Army might have rcma.mvi 
the “loval Bengal Array” stiff! How little this venerable sena-r 
t ImTw o£ tL arm/ I -to a diatoatoful trull,, u. I - 
it deliberatoly, and I say now no mora tba,. I imvo » ' " 

Wore the late revolt, in —T't , I °r r^ !» ' 

others interested, namely, that the Bengal ti } 
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been, any time tbe last tliirty yoass, a b-nsteortliy or loyal amy; by 
.wMch I mean tliat it never has been a reliable, obeaiciit, well-dis- 
Dosed body. We in oui’ blindness have been pleased to assume that 
it possessed all sorts of virtues; Tve have ignored and oven fostered 
its vices, and allowed ourselves to be flattered as individuals into the 
bebef that we bad won its love and devoted adherence ; but a more 
vain, a more idle and impotent delusion I am confident nover existed. 
In this I Imow I shall be opposed by many, by many whom I greatly 
esteem; but I speak after thirty-two years’ experienco and observa- 
tion, and I unhesitatingly affirm, that even mere personal attacliment 
on tbe part of tbe Sepoys to their Bm-opean superiors has been isolated 
and rare ; that the singular cunning and duplicity of their character 
has not been fathomed by us as a nation; that in their guile and craft 
they have invariably befooled and laughed us to scorn ; and that, dis- 
passionately regarded, a more mercenary, huxtering, really inglorious 
body of meu never before were banded together ! These will no 
doubt he considered extreme opinions; I am persuaded, neverthe- 
less, that they are thoroughly well founded. The Bengal Sepoys for 
many years have been simple mercenaries, without an attempt at 
disguise, greedy, covetous, and eiactiiig ; in the beginning tlicso 
characteristics may have been less marked, hut since the siege of 
Bhurtpore, in 1826 , from about ivhich period my more intimate ac- 
quaintance with them first commenced, the peculiarities I have 
described have undoubtedly attached to them in au uuraistakahlo 
manner. I shah, he told that these Sepoys have fought bravely. 
Certainly, led by their European officers, they have done so at times ; 
but how often has their conduct been the very reverse ! liow often 
dastardly to the last degree— pale, trembling, sneaking out of the 
ranks on one pretence or another ! Many of their European officers 
in time of war have regretted that it was then- fate to be connected 
with such men. And recently, in a letter from a distinguished staff- 
officer serving before Delhi, this sentence occurs :~“I fiever saw the 
Sepoys fight half so well for us as they now do against ns ” The 
writer had seen them in all the actions of the Sutledge and Puniaub 
campaigns, -Will the present speak in proof? mat, with their 
overwhelming nnmhers, and perfectly armed and disciplined, have 

offleera, ™d defence ess women and children, what We they don! 

Zseho°^fr ”l“‘^™““^*‘‘®’‘™SMtomaintaW Mo! 

xxiGSG DoastGd inGrcGii9.riGS5 . 
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conspiracy lie oruslied and orercomo ?. And if at ; jj’"! i’' 

and LL actton W, on «~« ^ 

flooded the native lines n'ith the Wood of those mucie.u , 
more prohahle than that the outhrealc would have hi'on snppn-ssc, 
mereas impunity lent it strength. At Delhi there n .as no n » 
oppose to it; no foresight had been CKerciscdy no jiuhcions nu.i . 

■ ments made, no one single precaution appears indeed to huM he 
taken hy General Anson, whose practical inexperience and incapaeit N 
can never hfe effaced hy that “-charm of manner and demennour hu 
friends dwell upon, and of which I am etinally sensible; hut until 
the flame had hurst forth he did not move his European battalions 
from the hills to the plains, where their presence would have overawed 
the Sepoys, or put down forcibly their revolt ; he neglected to seetiie 
with European troops our depots and magazines ; he did not organize, 
a strong column for rapid movement in whatever direction the flame 
might break forth ; he did not enjoin caution and vigilance on that 
incapable offleer, General Hewdtt; no commissariat carriage was 
made immediately avadahle ; in short, nothing was done in way of 
wise prevention, and so the flame hurst forth in all its appalling in- 
tensity ! That sooner or later our own fatal security, the Pretoriau 
insolence of the Sepoys, and that Mohamedan intrigue and 
virulent hatred which has formed 'so principal an ingredient in 
the revolt, would assuredly have produced a similar result, few, I 
should imagine, will he prepared to doubt. Erom henceforth our 
rule will be stronger and sterner, and our hold upon the country 
much firmer, I trust, thau it has ever yet been : it depends upon 
ourselves to render it so, And we need have no dread of missionarv 
labours— these never have done the least harm. It has been our lain 
greedy and grasping policy ; our mismanagement of the vSepoys; ohr 
neglect to secure real power ; our recent financial blunders, ainoimt- 
ing, iu appearance at least, to positive fraud; and, generally, the too 
rapid intro^ction, recently, of general schemes of education and 
cmnges m Hindoo laws and customs, which it would have been far 
TOr for a time to have postponed. These, at least, mo my eonvic- 
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he Indian Cinl Service j men best qualified should be anpomtcd 
and open competition the test. appointed, 

3. An entire reconstruction of the military system ; no officer to 
be appointed a cadet before the age of seventeen or oighteen, and all 
to be required to pass tlirough a military college, mhotlier intended 
tor tbe^time or,for the Engineers and Artillery. 

4. No natives to be enlisted uffio are Bramins, or who inll not en- 
gage for general service anywhere; and the recruiting districts to bo 
carefully laid down. 

5. Ho officers to be taken from regiments for any mcrclv civil 
situations, but only for mibtary staff employ, in the strict sense of 
the term, and after undergoing an examination ns to acquirements 
and aptitude for the particular department for which it is proposed 
to withdraw them. 

6. A knowledge of the native languages to be a si;tc non bo- 
fore any promotion or advancement can be allowed, 

7. A strong, stern, but just system of government to bo intro- 
duced, so that the same shall be viewed with awe and respect by the 
natives. 

8. Europeans should not be subject to trial before imtivo.s; nritl 
the least outrage on any European, however humble his station, 
should be punished with severity. 

9. The utter futility' of the existing native pension establishment 
having been fully proved, should be carefully revised ; and tlie tor- 
feiture of all present pensions having been justly incurred by the 
revolt or apatby and tacit hostility of tho pensioners, their stipends 
should be at once swept away, except in very Bpccial cascvS. 

10. The natives of India within the British territories sliouid be 
carefully disarmed, and w'atchfuUy kept so. 

11. Eespect for all Europeans, and for Her Ufajesty's Goioriunoiit, 

should be firmly andpems/^ent^y enforced. 

12» The native press in India should be kept under a strid censor- 
ship, It has been disseminating treason and sedition for years ; and 
the recent classing of the European and native prc.ss together, wa« 
alike unjust and impolitic, robbing the State, at n critwal period of 

the zealous services of tho former. 

13. The discontinuanco of the practice of bc.rioving tijuiu >< 
vemors-General pensions of £5000 per annum. Jhat su«f< m i «o 
the “springes to catch woodcock” order; and but for f ' 

has generated to conciliate the Court of J)sreetor.'<. n ,nion jii 
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and gendanns aaonld 

iLco—itj, native and the credit 

outra'^ed by tbe recent fire-per-cent, s^dle, _y 

of tbe Gorernment bas been mjurecl, and our good faitli called m 

,„rfon. A clear £80,000 a year, m& 

other expenses paid hesidea, ought to he considered suacient remii 
ncration for any services. , 

14. The “blue-veined” aristocratic element sbonld be more guar - 

ci\y employed in responsible situations in tbe. East. Mere men 
about to\vn, bo^ever “charming in demeanour,” should not be 
placed in command of tbe army •, and Imovm incapables should not be 
sent out as divisional commanders, merely to fill tbeir empty pocliets, 
or to (jel rid of their iinporiunities here. 

15. Tlie military element in India, instead of being degraded so- 
cially, as hitherto, should be raised ; a new and more just order of 
precedence should be introduced’, and grey-headed officers should 
no longer he made to give place to hoys in the civil service, whose 
chief merit often consists otdy in their very near affinity to the 
Directors in Lcadcnhall-street. . 

10. The native police employed in Bengal is now proved to he, as 
was generally suspected, utterly worthless ; it should he carefully re- 
modelled, and an effective and reliable intelligence department should 
ho organized. 

17. Battalions of Africans might with advantage he organized; 
there arc many special duties in which they might with great ad- 
vantage ho employed, exppsure to which would he injurious to the 
bouUh of European troops— to aid, for instance, in garrisoning Eort 
Mihiam, and onr various magazines, forts, and depots. 

IS. The fortifications and public buildings at Delhi, Agra, and Luch- 
«•", ongjil ,wt lo W destroyed ; tliese may all be of great advautage 

»d oeel cut posdiou, mgU be occupied for other tbau religious pur- 
s, nni a ; lobamedan and Hindoo processions -witbiii tbe toUb of 

JO A I , ’ r ^ I'c-assumption of power and authority ■ 

i-s. 
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“savings to the State” made hr parsi- 
the armr an^T «nder-paid captains and subalterns of 

7,rnr ? a UBcovenanted sorvico. slimiid 

e and finallj, the long-standing absnrditr of tlie half-hat ta 

system should be abolished. 





CHAPTER 


.ly reference to the reir inimical feeling with which the i^fohaincdnn 
population, in my opinion; regard us. as recorded in the beginning of 
this Pamphlet, I wish to state that my obsciTation on this point is 
confined to Bengal chiefly. It may possibly be otbemise in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, .and the feeling may be modem ted 
in remote districts in Bengal} but I am confident, from per.-ifmn! 
observation, that at Delhi in particular, and in all our large Mus- 
sulman cities and haza.ars, rooted dislike of us, as Chri.'^tiaus .and 
Europeans, is the iur.arj.able rule. Officers of the Array see ranch 
more of this than the civilians, bec.ause these last arc iu autiien'ty, 
and that witli the Oriental generates mere lip-service to an mi- 
bounded extent, Mith the military it is far othenri.-e ,• ami no man 
of common observ.ation could well ride through tlic sfreefs of Ddli'u 
or any large city or bazaar, without being struck with the jii.align.ant, 
fierce expression of countemance with which, on niccfiiigthcir gl.anc! .-;, 
one is so fi’equentlv regarded. The civilian on such occ-asiori- ride- 
out with Sowars (.armed horsemen) in attciidoncc: and it i- ''<ih 
bated breath and seemhig respect .and hmuilitv tii.at thoe aifrthu.i - 
of ofiice cause him to he observed: but the wlii>j)t'red imr,-' .,t»i 
smile of derision, which follow .after, .are .as invariably a !h-‘ 

performance. I was, as a young man, tor ihreo jc.ar.-; in garr.. a ... 
Delhi, .and I know the place and its mhahit.anfs "<dh am) h.asi 
and often bad occasion to marvel .at their a^•to^^'h^t!-, 

effrontery, and low cmimng,-cbar.actcnstics j, 

mass of 3i'oh.amcdans of the chics of ipper Iml'.i, 

.•(I .ami l:iaat!‘'.u :< 


are 


.as cros.^v ignorant, morally dcpnavcr 


s 
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had some ai-^erj-men of his o^vn; and there .\-as a company of old 

pensioned ai’tiUejty-inen at the place. ^ ^ 

well-tramed, there has been 
plenty of proof in the way they hare served their gims both from 
the hattenes on the bastions and in the field; in facT their artillery 
has been the chief difficulty. In the Delhi magazine they found lil 
pieces of heavy ordnance, with ammunition and stores in immense 
quantities ; take for example the following items : 24.pounder round 
shot, no less than 37,700; of IS-pounders, 33,300; of 8-inch shells, 
18,900 ; of powder, upwards of 14,000 barrels : these wiU show their 
means of defence. Besides this the enemy was joined hy nil tlic 
Customs patrols, Burkundauze, and police, than whom no class of 
men are stated to have committed greater horrors and atrocities. 
All these trained men, added to the immense popnlation of Ihnatical 
Mussulmans in and around Delhi, constitute a force and a power 
not to be treated contemptuously or encountered carelessly. It must 
be borne in mind, too, that the walls of Dellii are of considerable 
strength ; there is a deep ditch also, and the place is at least seven 
miles in circumference; and as to cutting them off from communica- 
tion with the Jumna and so investing the place, the idea is simply 
ridiculous, not to say preposterous. With 4,500 ha 3 ’onets, of which 
the force originally consisted, that was not to bo done, and on the 
whole the delay in storming the place has doubtless told to our 
advantage. One side of the city, which taiccs in the p.alace and the 
interior defences of Selimgurh, is washed hy the Jumna, (ho bridge 
of boats across which we had been unable in (ho beginning (<> 
destroy, althougb the rise of the river must, whcti the roins com- 
menced in full flood, have probabty done that work for u?, and tliiis 
one means of escape will, it is to be hoped, liavc been de^fro'cd. 
Prematurely to have made the assault miglit have boon eminently 
disastrous, and failure would have imperilled our authority throiigh- 
out India. Wlien the last letters left the Camp, on tlio 25th of 
.August, the siege-train was within ten days’ march; and 
in my opinion, expect confidently to hear that bj the ® 

, ii 'i «rtc»c*ncrcmn Major-uciiew. 


tember at latest the city was in our popcssion. . 

Wilson is an officer of great ability and judgment, and ^ ‘ V. 

Rdcnee may be reposed in him. With the re-occupniion of 
tbe revolt in our old possessions ttt the Upper l^ronnce^' 1:!,. isli 

1 1.-11 fr. rn«iime onr control ana nncnor.fj . 


and wo shall have simply to resume our control 
Oude it ^riil probably be found more diflicuH to (loni. 
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for their country’s honour and^ supremacy, aud^ ^vlih Uom 
i! .!kh that it ^as my good fortune to he servmg at such u cnsm. 

■ B may be all teiy wU Jot ttee vita, m tta 

or notoriety, inJite eiaggerated stoneo m novels, m o 
festa to ibine at tta evpense of ttair comrades to mdnlge m tta 
ideal description of imputed laxity and immorality m In&a. ilv 
fact is otherwise-, simply I may affirm that it is not so, and for this 
sufficient reason, that there are neither means nor appliances available 
to the European officer for indulgence in vice. "We all laioiy what 
sort of conduct may he “sugared over.” in London or Paris, hut , 
nowhere in India is the European able thus to pass unnoticed and 
unknown-,: the result is, that living openly, and as it were in the 
face of the community, vice is the marked exception, and decorum 
and decency are the natural and usual results of our position. The • 
English public at large will not think the worse' of Indian officers for 
heiug free comparatively from the pretence and affectation of superior 
virtue and goodness. My own experience leads me to the broad 
conclusion, that nowhere are men brought up to be bolder, and 
more free from all the subservient vices ; more honest, sincere, and 
trustworthy, than they are iu India. Our class, by which I mean 
the middle class, is well represented ; there, no one need blush for 
them ; and I wdl venture to predict that, when the causes of these 
tragical mutinies come to be hereafter sifted and ascertained, it will 
bo found, that in no one instance were men incited to join in them 
by indignation or disgust at European vice or immorality. No ! lust 
of dominion and of mammon, lured on these brigands to their fate. 
It\uay sound inflated, but- theirs has been a struggle for empire; 
they have sought to “ push us from our stools " and to rule in'oui- 
l.l»cc; ttay aw now fataly undocoivea. Ttaix nnenpected bnt- 
tatam W irwsiBtiblyupon our defenceless- out-posts, but tbeir 
suponority has been sliorWived, and it is to be hoped that no pniing 
nmevable weakness wffl be suffered to interfere ith tta stel test 
retribution which is due to the memorv and i T’ ^ ^ 

c«n„h.,o„en. If tbe Oaientta 0“!^ is 
tw lyuitmcers and murderers, who have outrai^pd L ™ ^ 
the infamous atrocities they have novnpfv f a nature in. 

children- if as ronnvfpd ^ ^ fmted on onr women and 

brfta e^ieiMa w t l’T tenderness, and lenity are now 

- mea, b, the Indian Gorernnient, on those who havl 
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endeavoured- manfully to xiplioltl .'our supremacy; if, as stated, tlie 
civilians nlio, . at Patna and Blongliir, acted nitli courage, prompti- 
tude, and decision, have been removed from their appointmeut.-? 
under the displeasure of their rulers, aPoyal Commission, to oxamino 
into" and condemn the guilty -who have talcen paid in this infamous 
revolt, shoidd he at once sent out to India, and should he composed 
of men who know how to uphold the honour of our country, profeet 
and avenge the innocent, and to punish the guilty. If a man escapes 
of those who have outraged .humanity, in this fearfiil revolt, we shall 
ill have performed our part or om’ duty td those who have fallen. ^ 
In conclusion, I am aware that I shaU be hlaraed by some for ^o 

openly expressing my opinion of the ^ 

vernment, and of some of its more prominent su or ina ts , • 

he blamed for speaking as I have done of the 
sion connected with these men is yet strong ^ ‘ ^ 

blamed, possibly for .iinplc reply, 

Marquis of Dalbousie.- To all tins i n 

namely, that under ordinary circumstances I ) 

peace, for I have no. further f Ja’ro ^ 

desire to re-engage in it; hut I the truth »!i<t 

one, is a time to speak out, and i fu the iiKpurieri 

facts to the best of my knowledge poae;. it i. 

which I presume will ToUow on t le re 

desirable that the conduct ^ then found that 1 

rightly understood and thoroughly ^sittea ; 

have '“set down aught in ^ y^^^pper apology for the 


demnationof my feUoa-a. 

^asitioubaforof* 
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Newport House, .near JExeier, 

October JSth, 1S57. 




